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a tvnsciMtwus opposition, not arising from any political animosity.' Certainly Punch cannot be saicl to beat Nature."
Nothing, however, diverted him from his great object. FitzGerald writes to Frederick Tennyson :
Spedding,  you   know,   does   not   change:   he   is   now the
same that ho was fourteen years old when I first knew him at school, more than twenty years ago ; wise, calm, bald, combining the best qualities of Youth and Age.
But his calmness was not proof against the enthusiasm created by the advent of Jenny Lind in 1847. Again Fit/.(!erald writes :
All the world has been, as I suppose you have read, crazy about Jenny Lind. . , . Spedcling's cool blood was moved
to hire stalls several times at an advanced rate. ... I have never yet heard the famous Jenny Lind, whom all the world raves about. Spedding is especially mad about her, I understand : and, after that, is it: not best for weaker vessels to keep out of her way ? Night after night is that bald head seen in one particular position in the Opera house, in a stall ; the miserable man has forgot Bacon and philosophy, and goes after strange women.
His health, however, had been giving some cause for anxiety at this time to his old friend, who writes to
Carlyle :
Thank you for your account of Spedding : I had written however to himself, and from himself ascertained that he was out of the worst. Hut Spedding's life is a very ticklish one.
Hitherto  Spedding  had  been   working  in  his own
way at Bacon's life and letters without any idea of contributing to a complete edition of his works, but rather with the object of defending him against what he believed to be the injustice done him by Macauhxy in his famous /:smy. Hut in 1847 Mr. Leslie Ellis had been preparing an edition of Bacon's philosophical works which was offered for publication to Messrs. Longman, and Spedding acted us intermediary.